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Why  Do  We  Pray  For 
The  Dead? 

“Why  do  Catholics  pray  for  the 
dead?”  is  a  question  frequently  asked 
by  our  non-Catholic  fellow  citizens. 
Since  the  practice  of  praying  for  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  is  based  upon 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  which  was 
abandoned  by  the  Reformers  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  is  now  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  among  their  fol¬ 
lowers,  the  latter  are  naturally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  Catholic  cus¬ 
tom  of  praying  for  their  departed 
brethren,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
“the  devotion  to  the  poor  souls.” 

The  Church  keeps  this  devotion  be¬ 
fore  the  eyes  of  her  children  by  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  second  of  November  as 
All  Souls’  Day,  permitting  her  priests 
to  celebrate  three  Masses  on  that  day 
for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  by 
designating  the  entire  month  of  No¬ 
vember  as  the  month  of  special  devo¬ 
tion  for  the  poor  souls.  Let  us  invite 
our  non-Catholic  friends  to  investi- 
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gate  with  us  the  basis  of  this  devo¬ 
tion  in  Scripture,  tradition  and  in 
reason. 

The  Scriptures  encourage  us  to 
pray  not  only  for  one  another  on 
earth,  and  to  invoke  the  intercession 
of  the  saints  and  angels,  but  they  en¬ 
courage  us  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 
our  deceased  brethren  as  well.  In  the 
second  Book  of  Machabees  it  is  nar¬ 
rated  that  after  Judas  had  defeated 
Gorgias,  he  came  with  his  company 
to  bury  the  Jews  slain  in  the  battle. 
“Making  a  gathering,  he  sent  twelve 
drachms  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  for 
sacrifice  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of 
the  dead.”  He  did  not  regard  their 
sins  to  be  grievous,  “because  he  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  who  had  fallen 
asleep  with  godliness  had  great  grace 
laid  up  for  them.”  The  sacred  writer 
then  expresses  the  doctrine  involved 
herein:  “It  is,  therefore,  a  holy  and 
wholesome  thought  to  pray  for  the 
dead,  that  they  may  be  loosed  from 
their  sins.”  (12:43-46). 

“Yet  So  As  By  Fire” 

While  our  dissenting  brethren  do 
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not  acknowledge  the  Books  of  Macha- 
bees  to  be  inspired,  they  must  at  least 
admit  them  to  be  faithful  historical 
records  that  bear  witness  to  the  Jew¬ 
ish  faith  centuries  before  Christ.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  rest  upon  the 
same  authority  as  Isaias,  St.  John 
and  all  the  other  books  in  the  Bible — 
the  infallible  teaching  authority  of 
the  Church  which  has  declared  all 
the  books  in  the  Bible  to  be  inspired. 

Our  Saviour  speaks  of  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  in  “the  world  to  come” 
(Mat.  12:  32.)  which  refers  to  Pur¬ 
gatory  according  to  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Gregory  the  Great.  In  his  letter 
to  the  Corinthians,  St.  Paul  tells  us 
that  “every  man’s  work  shall  be  mani¬ 
fest”  on  the  Lord’s  day.  “The  fire,” 
he  continues,  “shall  try  every  man’s 
work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  man’s 
work  abide,”  that  is,  if  his  works  are 
righteous,  “he  shall  receive  a  reward. 
If  any  man’s  work  burn,”  that  is,  if 
his  works  are  faulty  and  imperfect, 
“he  shall  suffer  loss;  but  he  himself 
shall  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  fire.”  (I 
Cor.  3:  13-15.)  In  these  words  St. 
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Paul  tells  us  that  the  soul  of  such  a 
man  will  be  ultimately  saved,  though 
he  will  suffer  for  a  time  the  purifying 
flames  of  Purgatory. 

Voices  of  the  Martyrs 

This  is  the  unanimous  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Fathers  of  the  early 
Church  and  the  continuing  tradition 
of  the  intervening  centuries.  It 
speaks  to  us  from  the  tombs  of  the 
martyrs  and  from  the  catacombs 
where  lie  the  bodies  of  the  early 
Christians.  In  going  through  the 
catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus  under  the 
hills  of  Rome,  the  writer  saw  a 
number  of  inscriptions  echoing  still 
the  last  words  of  the  dying  Christ¬ 
ians  :  “In  your  prayers  remember 
us  who  have  gone  before  you.”  “May- 
est  thou  have  eternal  light  in  Christ,” 
was  the  answering  prayer  of  those 
who  remained  behind.  “Inscriptions 
such  as  these/'  reports  Monsignor 
Barnes,  “are  found  upon  the  tomb  of 
many  Christians  in  the  first  three 
centuries.”  (The  Early  Church  in  the 
Light  of  the  Monuments ,  149-157.) 

This  Apostolic  custom  of  praying 
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for  the  dead  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of 
both  the  East  and  West.  Tertullian 
(160-240)  in  two  different  passages 
speaks  of  anniversary  Masses: 

“We  make  on  one  day  every 
year  oblations  for  the  dead,  as 
for  their  birthdays.”  (De  Cor. 
Mil.,  3)  “The  faithful  widow 
prays  for  the  soul  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  begs  for  him  in  the 
interim  repose,  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  first  resurrection,  and 
offers  prayers  on  the  anniversary 
of  his  death.”  (De  Monag.,  10.) 

In  his  funeral  sermon  over  the  Em¬ 
peror  Theodosius,  St.  Ambrose,  Bis¬ 
hop  of  Milan,  said : 

“Give  perfect  rest  to  Thy  ser¬ 
vant  Theodosius,  that  rest  which 
Thou  has  prepared  for  Thy 
saints  ...  I  have  loved  him,  and 
therefore  will  I  follow  him  unto 
the  land  of  the  living;  nor  will 
I  leave  him  until  by  tears  and 
prayers  I  shall  lead  him  whither 
his  merits  summon  him ,  unto 
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the  holy  mountain  of  the  Lord.” 
(De  Obitu.,  Theod.,  36,  37.) 

Testimony  Of  St.  Augustine 

One  of  the  most  touching  incidents 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  from  the  pen  of  St.  August¬ 
ine,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  scholarly  Bishop 
relates  that  when  his  mother  was 
dying,  she  made  this  last  request  of 
him: 

“Lay  this  body  anywhere;  let 
not  the  care  of  it  in  any  way  dis¬ 
turb  you.  This  only  I  request  of 
you,  that  you  would  remember 
me  at  the  altar  of  the  Lord, 
wherever  you  be.”  ( Confessions, 
Book  9.) 

The  memory  of  that  request  drew 
from  her  son  this  fervent  prayer : 

“I,  therefore,  0  God  of  my 
heart,  do  now  beseech  Thee  for 
the  sins  of  my  mother.  Hear 
me  through  the  medicine  of  the 
wounds  that  hung  upon  the 
wood.  .  .  May  she,  then,  be  in 
peace  with  her  husband.  .  .  And 
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inspire,  my  Lord,.  .  .  thy  ser¬ 
vants,  my  brethren,  whom  with 
voice  and  heart  and  pen  I  serve, 
that  as  many  as  shall  read  these 
words  may  remember  at  Thy 
Altar,  Monica,  Thy  servant.  .  . 
(Ibid.) 

In  this  incident  there  is  reflected 
the  universal  custom  of  the  early 
Church  of  praying  for  the  dead,  as 
well  as  her  belief  in  a  state  called 
Purgatory. 

The  custom  of  offering  prayers  and 
sacrifices  for  the  souls  of  their  de¬ 
parted  relatives  and  friends  was 
deeply  rooted  among  the  ancient 
Jews  and  in  spite  of  all  their  dis¬ 
persions  and  wanderings  has  con¬ 
tinued  down  to  the  present  day. 
Some  years  ago  the  writer  observed 
great  numbers  of  them  praying  for 
their  deceased  at  the  famous  Wailing 
Wall  in  Jerusalem.  An  authorized 
prayer-book  in  common  use  among 
the  Hebrews  in  our  country  contains 
the  following  formula  of  prayers 
prescribed  for  funerals: 

“Departed  brother !  mayest 
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thou  find  open  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  see  the  city  of  peace 
and  the  dwellings  of  safety,  and 
meet  the  ministering  angels 
hastening  joyfully  toward  thee. 
And  may  the  High  Priest  stand 
to  receive  thee,  and  go  thou  to 
the  end,  rest  in  peace,  and  rise 
again  into  life.  May  the  repose 
established  in  the  celestial  abode 
.  .  .  be  the  lot,  dwelling  and  the 
resting-place  of  the  soul  of  our 
deceased  brother  (whom  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  guide 
into  Paradise),  who  departed 
from  this  world,  according  to  the 
will  of  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth.  May  the  supreme 
King  of  kings,  through  His  in¬ 
finite  mercy,  hide  him  under  the 
shadow  of  His  wing.  May  He 
raise  him  at  the  end  of  his  days 
and  cause  him  to  drink  of  the 
stream  of  His  delights.”  (Jewish 
Prayer  Book,  Edited  by  Isaac 
Lesser,  pub.  by  Slote  &  Mooney, 
Philadelphia.) 
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“Reformers  Set  Aside ” 

“It  is  indeed  strange,”  Father  B.  L. 

Conway,  C.  S.  P.,  observes: 

“that  the  Reformers  should  set 
aside  such  a  body  of  testimony 
both  in  Scripture  and  tradition, 
for  Purgatory  and  prayers  for 
the  dead.  But  doctrine  is  so  in¬ 
terwoven  with  doctrine  in  the 
consistent  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
that  the  denial  of  one  central 
dogma  logically  means  the  denial 
of  many  others.  Luther’s  false 
theory  of  justification  by  faith 
alone  led  him  to  deny  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  mortal  and  venial 
sin,  the  fact  of  temporal  punish¬ 
ment,  the  necessity  of  good 
works,  the  efficacy  of  indulgences, 
and  the  usefulness  of  prayers  for 
the  dead.  If  sin  is  not  remitted, 
but  only  covered ;  if  the  ‘new 
man’  of  the  Gospel  is  Christ  im¬ 
puting  His  own  justice  to  the 
still  sinful  man,  it  would  indeed 
be  useless  to  pray  for  the  dead 
that  they  be  loosed  from  their 
sins.  Luther’s  denial  of  Purga- 
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tory  implied  either  the  cruel  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  greater  number  of 
even  devout  Christians  were  lost, 
which  accounts  in  some  measure 
for  the  modern  denial  of  eternal 
punishment,  or  the  unwarranted 
assumption  that  God  by  ‘some 
sudden,  magical  change’  purifies 
the  soul  at  the  instant  of  death.” 
(The  Question  Box ,  395,  396.) 

While  the  word  Purgatory  does  not 
occur  in  Scripture,  the  reality  which 
it  symbolizes  is  referred  to  both  in 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  and 
in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  in  the 
East  and  in  the  W^est.  Since  the  be¬ 
lief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayers  for  the 
dead  was  universal  in  the  infant 
Church,  it  follows  that  the  belief  in 
Purgatory  was  likewise  universal. 
For  without  a  Purgatory,  prayers  for 
the  dead  would  be  meaningless. 

Purgatory — A  Demand  Of  Reason 

Entirely  aside,  however,  from  the 
evidence  offered  by  Scripture  and 
tradition  reason  alone  would  suggest 
and  even  demand  the  existence  of  a 
midway  state  between  heaven  and 
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hell.  Since  “nothing  defiled  can  enter 
heaven,”  it  follows  that  a  soul  de¬ 
parting  this  life  with  either  venial  sin 
or  with  temporal  punishment  still  to 
be  suffered,  could  not  enter  heaven. 
It  could  not  in  justice  be  sent  to  hell 
which  is  everlasting,  as  such  a  pun¬ 
ishment  would  be  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  offense  committed.  It  is 
entirely  probable  that 'vast  numbers 
of  people  die  with  merely  venial  sins 
upon  their  souls.  They  are  not  worthy 
to  enter  at  once  into  heaven.  They 
cannot  in  justice  be  doomed  to  hell. 
Such  is  the  imperative  dictate  of  reas¬ 
on.  That  state  which  reason  thus  de¬ 
mands  is  Purgatory ,  where  they  are 
cleansed  of  their  venial  imperfections 
and  rendered  suitable  to  enter  into 
the  august  presence  of  their  Lord  and 
Creator  in  the  unspeakable  happiness 
of  heaven. 

The  custom  of  praying  for  the  souls 
of  our  departed  friends  is  not  only 
conformable  to  Holy  Scripture,  but  is 
prompted  by  the  instincts  of  our  na¬ 
ture.  The  doctrine  of  the  Commun¬ 
ion  of  Saints  emphasizes  the  social 
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and  spiritual  solidarity  of  our  race 
by  showing  how  we  can  help  one  an¬ 
other  in  time  of  need.  It  goes  a 
long  way  to  rob  death  of  its  terrors. 
In  denying  this  doctrine  the  Reform¬ 
ers  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  vio¬ 
lence  not  only  to  the  Scriptures  and 
the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  for  sixteen  centuries,  but 
they  halted  and  jarred  also  the  in¬ 
stincts  of  our  nature  and  the  craving 
of  our  hearts.  They  severed  those 
tender  and  sacred  ties  which  bind 
earth  with  heaven — the  soul  in  the 
flesh  with  the  soul  released  from  its 
fleshly  tabernacle. 

At  The  Open  Grave 

If  I  may  pray  for  my  brother  on 
this  earth  why  may  I  not  continue  to 
pray  for  him  when  he  has  crossed  the 
borderline  into  eternity?  Does  not 
death  destroy  merely  the  body,  leaving 
the  soul  unscathed?  Does  he  not, 
therefore,  still  live  and  think  and  re¬ 
member  and  love?  What  earthly  rea¬ 
son  is  there  then  why  I  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  remember  him  in  my  prayers 
and  prove  my  love  for  him  not  by  una- 
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vailing  tears  but  by  the  more  potent 
means  of  my  petitions  in  his  behalf 
addressed  to  the  God  of  mercy  and 
compassion?  What  Christian  is  there 
who  can  stand  at  the  open  grave  and 
see  the  body  of  a  loved  one  being  low¬ 
ered  to  its  resting  place  without  lift¬ 
ing  tear-dimmed  eyes  to  heaven  with 
the  cry :  “0  God,  have  mercy  upon  the 
soul  of  my  beloved!” 

Regardless  of  the  silence  of  his 
Protestant  creed  upon  the  efficacy  of 
prayers  for  the  dead,  he  hearkens  to 
the  voice  of  his  heart  and  responds  in 
that  universal  language  of  love  and 
sympathy  which  all  mankind  under¬ 
stands.  From  the  mute  lips  of  his 
deceased  friend  he  hears  again  the 
same  plea  as  that  uttered  by  Job  in 
his  adversity :  “Have  pity  on  me,  have 
pity  on  me,  at  least  you,  my  friends, 
because  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath 
touched  me!”  That  such  an  appeal 
does  not  fall  upon  deaf  ears  is  an 
evidence  that  the  human  heart  has 
not  allowed  religious  prejudice  to  rob 
it  of  its  love  and  sympathy.  Of  souls 
which  have  passed  beyond  the  border 
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into  eternity  and  plead  to  us  from 
purgatory  for  a  remembrance  in  our 
prayers  we  can  truly  say :  “They  pass 
beyond  our  touch,  beyond  our  sight; 
never,  thank  God,  beyond  our  love 
and  prayers.” 

Out  of  his  long  experience  of  more 
than  fifty  years  in  the  ministry,  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons  narrates  an  incident 
which  illustrates  this  point : 

“I  have  seen  a  devoted  daughter 
minister  with  tender  solicitude 
at  the  sick-bed  of  a  fond  parent. 
Many  an  anxious  day  and  sleep¬ 
less  night  did  she  watch  at  his 
bedside.  She  moistened  the 
parched  lips,  and  cooled  the  fev¬ 
ered  brow,  and  raised  the  droop¬ 
ing  head  on  its  pillow.  Every 
change  in  her  patient  for  better 
or  worse  brought  a  correspond¬ 
ing  sunshine  or  gloom  to  her 
heart.  It  was  filial  love  that 
prompted  all  this.  Her  father 
died  and  she  followed  his  remains 
to  the  grave.  Though  not  a  Cath¬ 
olic,  standing  by  the  bier  she 
burst  those  chains  which  a  cruel 
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religious  prejudice  had  wrought 
around  her  heart,  and,  rising 
superior  to  her  sect,  she  cried 
out:  ‘Lord  have  mercy  on  his 
soul/  It  was  the  voice  of  nature 
and  of  religion/' 

An  Appealing  Doctrine 

Tennyson  reflects  alike  the  Chris¬ 
tian  tradition  and  the  natural  yearn¬ 
ing  of  the  human  heart  when  he 
makes  his  hero,  the  dying  King  Ar¬ 
thur,  thus  address  his  surviving  com¬ 
rade,  Sir  Bedivere : 

“I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I 
have  done 

May  He  within  Himself  make  pure;  but 
thou, 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought 
by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore, 
let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day/’ 

When  John  L.  Stoddard  was  grop¬ 
ing  in  the  mists  of  uncertainty  for 
the  sure  light  of  religious  truth,  he 
received  a  letter  from  a  Catholic 
friend  calling  his  attention  to  the 
beauty  and  reasonableness  of  the 
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Church's  teaching  on  Purgatory.  The 
letter  which  proved  so  illuminating 
and  helpful  to  Stoddard  states  the 
case  with  admirable  lucidity  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

'‘There  is  hardly  a  religious 
system  of  antiquity  in  which 
some  similar  provision  (to  Pur¬ 
gatory)  is  not  found.  It  was  left 
for  the  ‘Reformers’  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  to  reject  this  im¬ 
memorial  dogma  of  the  Church. 
When  they  denied  the  sanctity  of 
the  Mass  and  many  other  sacra¬ 
mental  features  of  Catholicism, 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  went 
with  the  rest.  If  the  souls  of  the 
dead  pass  instantly  into  an  eter¬ 
nally  fixed  state,  beyond  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  our  intercessions,  then  all 
our  requiems,  prayers  and  sim¬ 
ilar  practices  are  vain.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  in  the 
Communion  of  Saints,  that  is,  in 
the  intercommunion  of  the  three¬ 
fold  Church,  militant  on  earth, 
suffering  in  Purgatory,  and  tri¬ 
umphant  in  Heaven,  then  we  on 
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earth  can  influence,  and  be  influ¬ 
enced  by,  the  souls  who  have 
crossed  the  border.  Few,  indeed, 
quit  this  life  in  a  state  of  purity 
and  grace  which  warrants  their 
immediate  entrance  into  Heaven. 
Still  fewer,  let  us  hope,  are  those 
to  whom  the  blessed  refuge  of 
Purgatory,  that  half-way  house 
of  our  dead,  is  closed.  I  cannot 
conceive  how  Protestants  can  be¬ 
lieve  as  they  do  on  this  point,  nor 
is  it  astonishing  that  their  rejec¬ 
tion  of  Purgatory  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  the  case  of  many,  by  the 
elimination  of  a  belief  in  Hell; 
for  the  latter  doctrine,  taken 
alone,  is  monstrous.  In  fact,  all 
Catholic  doctrines  are  interde¬ 
pendent;  they  stand  or  fall  to¬ 
gether.  You  cannot  pick  stones 
out  of  the  arch,  and  expect  it  to 
stand,  for  it  will  not  do  so.  Pur¬ 
gatory  is  one  of  the  most  hu¬ 
mane  and  beautiful  conceptions 
imaginable.  How  many  mothers1 
aching  hearts  has  it  not  soothed 
and  comforted  with  hope  for 
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some  dead,  wayward  son !”  (Re¬ 
building  A  Lost  Faith,  p.  224.) 

“Just  And  Reasonable” 

After  his  conversion,  Stoddard 
wrote  the  story  of  his  religious  wan¬ 
derings  in  Rebuilding  A  Lost  Faith, 
in  which  he  thus  sets  forth  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  this  doctrine  which 
made  so  powerful  an  appeal  to  him : 

“The  doctrine  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  reference  to  Purga¬ 
tory  states  that  there  is  such  a 
place,  in  which  souls  suffer  for  a 
time,  before  they  can  be  admitted 
to  the  joys  of  Heaven,  because 
they  still  need  to  be  cleansed  from 
certain  venial  sins,  infirmities 
and  faults,  or  still  have  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  mortal  sins,  which  is  as 
yet  uncancelled,  though  the  last¬ 
ing  punishment  of  those  sins  has 
been  forgiven  and  removed 
through  Christ’s  atonement.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  Church  declares, 
that  by  our  prayers  and  by  the 
acceptable  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
we  may  still  help  those  souls, 
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through  the  merits  of  Christ.  Be¬ 
yond  this  statement  the  Church’s 
formal  doctrine  does  not  go;  but 
it  is  not  an  article  of  Catholic 
faith  that  there  is  in  Purgatory 
any  material  fire.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  souls  in  Purgatory 
suffer  spiritual  anguish  from  the 
fact  that  they  then  feel  acutely, 
as  they  could  not  do  on  earth,  the 
perfect  happiness  from  which 
they  are  for  a  time  excluded, 
while  they  must  also  under¬ 
stand  the  enormity  of  the  sins 
which  they  committed  against 
their  Heavenly  Father  and  their 
Saviour.”  (Ibid,  p.  156.) 

I  have  met  many  Protestants  who 
though  they  have  no  doctrine  of  Pur¬ 
gatory  in  their  official  creed,  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  they  often  remember  their 
deceased  loved  ones  in  their  prayers. 
I  remember  a  devout  Protestant  wo¬ 
man  who  stated  that  she  prayed  each 
day  for  her  son  who  was  killed  in  an 
automobile  accident  after  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  the  university.  Though 
she  had, never  read  a  line  of  St.  Au- 
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gustine,  and  probably  never  had 
heard  even  his  name,  yet  out  of  the 
unquenchable  yearning  of  her  heart 
and  the  ineradicable  instincts  of  her 
human  nature,  she  knew  his  teaching 
that  “there  are  some  who  have  de¬ 
parted  this  life,  not  so  bad  as  to  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  mercy,  nor  so 
good  as  to  be  entitled  to  immediate 
happiness.”  (De  Civ.  Dei.,  21:24.) 

In  constantly  increasing  numbers 
our  separated  brethren  are  coming  to 
recognize  both  the  reasonableness  and 
the  authentic  character,  in  the  light 
of  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Apostles,  of  the  doctrine  of  Purga¬ 
tory.  As  Mallock  well  observes : 

“It  is  fast  becoming  recognized 
that  it  is  the  only  doctrine  that 
can  bring  a  belief  in  future  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments  into  any¬ 
thing  like  accordance  with  our 
notions  of  what  is  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable.  So  far  from  its  being 
a  superfluous  superstition,  it  is 
seen  to  be  just  what  is  demanded 
at  once  by  reason  and  morality; 
and  a  belief  in  it  is  not  an  intel- 
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lectual  assent  only,  but  a  partial 
harmonizing  of  the  whole  moral 
ideal.’’ 

In  short,  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory 
answers  the  demand  of  reason,  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  instinctive  yearn¬ 
ings  of  our  nature,  and  reflects  the 
teaching  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
consoling  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Discussion  Aids 

How  should  you  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  non-Catholic,  “Why  do 
Catholics  pray  for  the  dead?”  What 
scriptural  references  sustain  the 
doctrine  ?  What  testimony  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  found  in  the  catacombs?  In 
the  Church  Fathers?  What  was  the 
practice  in  this  matter  among  the 
ancient  Jews?  The  modern  Jews? 
What  action  did  the  Reformers  take 
on  this  doctrine?  Is  the  word  purga¬ 
tory  found  in  Scripture?  Is  the  real¬ 
ity  symbolized  by  that  word  found  in 
Scripture?  Give  examples.  How  is 
purgatory  a  demand  of  reason?  Quote 
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Cardinal  Gibbons,  Alfred  Tennyson, 
John  L.  Stoddard  and  the  author  Mal- 
lock  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  doc¬ 
trine. 

Practices: 

Have  Masses  said  for  your  depart¬ 
ed  ones. 

Include  in  your  grace  after  meals 
the  prayer  for  the  faithful  departed. 

Include  your  departed  ones  in  your 
daily  prayers. 


